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PUBLIC SCHOOLS PRODUCE SATELLITE LAUNCHERS 


Fifteen out of the 16 key scientists who developed America's first satellite, Ex- 
plorer I, at the California Institute of Technology Jet Propulsion Laboratory are graduates 
of American public schools, Education U.S.A. disclosed this week. 





Contrary to the popular belief that the satellite was the product of German scientists 
working at the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, Huntsville, Ala., official Army records under- 
score the fact that Explorer I was launched jointly by ABMA and by the Lab at Pasadena where 
the American scientists are fairly recent graduates of public schools. ABMA provided the 
first stage of Explorer I--a modified Redstone liquid propellant rocket. JPL provided the 
high speed stages, the satellite, the satellite instrumentation and some of the ground track- 
ing and receiving stations. 





Ten of the satellite-producing top echelon are graduates of California public high 
schools. Eight of the 10 hold degrees from Cal Tech. These 10 men, the city where they 
attended high school, and their assignment in the satellite program are: 





& Jack E. Froehlich, 37, (Burbank), project director; Henry L. Richter, Jr., 31, (Lomita), 
coordinator for International Geophysical Year experiments; Robert J. Parks, 36, (Newport 
Beach), supervisor of environmental lab work, testing equipment to design components to 
stand launching shock and rigors of space; Eberhardt Rechtin, 32, (Redondo Beach), consultant; 
Manfred Eimer, native of Austria, 33, (Los Angeles), assistant supervisor of satellite obser- 
vations; John C. Porter, 31, (Los Angeles), supervisor of data analysis section; Allen E. 
Wolfe, 35, (Oakland), supervisor of electric circuitry in missile operations; Robertson 
Stevens, 36, (San Diego), development of the satellite and microlock antenna; John G. Small, 
38, (San Rafael), in charge of missile operations, supervising mechanics, design and field 
preparations; and Karl W. Linnes, 35, (los Angeles), supervisor of development of the micro- 
lock tracking stations. 





Graduates of Massachusetts, Maryland, Ohio, Minnesota and Texas public school systems 
respectively are: Frank E. Goddard, Jr., 43, (Attleboro, Mass.), supervisor of wind tunnel 
work on configuration of Jupiter-C; Samuel E. Benesch, 34, (Baltimore, Md.), supervisor of 
data reduction; Albert R. Hibbs, 34, (Chillicothe, Ohio), supervisor of satellite observa- 
tions; Homer J. Stewart, 43, (St. Paul, Minn.), consultant; and Walter K. Victor, 36, (Abi- 
lene, Tex.), head of flight and ground electronic instrumentation. 





Director of the Lab, William H. Pickering, 47, is a native of New Zealand where he at- 
tended public school. He is, however, a graduate of Cal Tech. 





President of Cal Tech, L. A. DuBridge, a native of Terre Haute, Ind., also is a public 
school graduate. He attended public elementary and high schools in five different places-- 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa; San Jose, Calif.; Billings, Mont.; Grand Rapids, Mich. and was graduated 

@ iro Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) High School. 
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THE MIDDLE WAY 


A self-styled moderate, Supt. Earl H. Hanson of the Rock Island, Ill., public schools 
takes up the cudgels for American education in a hard-hitting article which will appear 
in the Feb. 22 issue of The Saturday Evening Post. Entitled "The Middle Way Is The Best 
‘Way," his piece contends that critics of both the Right and Left ways of teaching are € 
barking up the wrong tree when they complain of the methods rather than the quality of 
contemporary public education. 








"Everything in the end depends upon the teachers," Hanson writes, "and no good teacher 
in my experience has ever been an extremist." He adds: "Good teachers never neglect the 
needs of their students, whether they be bright, average or dull. Although they naturally 
appreciate bright students, and help them to push ahead, they also encourage the average 
majority and take special pains to aid the dullards." 





Drawing on 21 years experience as a school administrator in the continual barrage of 
criticism from the traditionalists and the progressives, Hanson comes to this potent con- 
clusion: 





"The problem of public education in the United States today can be reduced to the prob- 
lem of municipal economics. Make the teaching profession attractive enough and we can 
find all the teachers that we require; stint on their salaries, as we have too often done 
in the past, and our children's education will suffer from a lack of competent instructors..." 





Hanson warns that before persons blame the American system of public education for fail- 
ure to launch the first Sputnik, it might be a good idea to consider the purpose of public 
schools in this country. Critics on the Right, he says, believe that character building 
is the responsibility of home and church, and that schools should confine themselves to 
imparting abstract knowledge. On the other hand, critics on the Left believe that charac- 
ter building, or "life adjustment" is the most important responsibility of schools, and 
that the acquisition of abstract knowledge is secondary. 





"We of the middle way in education reject both points of view," Hanson points out. "We 
refuse to believe that knowledge and character are mutually exclusive. We believe that a 
child's character is molded by what and how he is taught, in schools as at home and in 
church. Some subjects and some teachers may affect his character more than others, but 
they will all affect it to some degree. It behooves us, therefore, to see that every child 
is taught every subject in such a way as to make him a better-behaved citizen as well as a 
more learned one." 





GENESIS 





Best way to describe the author is to crib an editorial in his home- 
town paper. "He is one of our strongest community assets. Confi- 
dence in his leadership has been reflected in the success of the Rock 
Island School District in obtaining public approval for necessary tax 
increases." 





Hanson has one enemy--the clock. He's a member of the Augustana Col- 
lege Board of Directors, president of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, president of the local YMCA. He gave this genesis of his arti- 
cle: "A local newspaper published an extreme statement by a college 
professor which would have, if heeded, forced education into an un- 
balanced condition--good only for a rather small part of our population. I wrote a brief 
and hurried reply which was published. I sent it to the editor of The Post and to my 
surprise, he suggested I expand it into a full-length article." = 








How does Hanson feel about education as a career: "It's self-satisfying and one way to 
keep from getting old.” 














LOOK AGAIN AT ALHAMBRA 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has advised the National Education Association that 
it will provide air time Feb. 16 to set the record straight on the educational reputation 
of Alhambra (Calif.) High School which took a kicking around on a previous (Jan. 5) tele- 
vision network broadcast. The earlier "Where We Stand" show on "coed cookery" drew the 
wrath of educators who termed it an unfair version of Alhambra's standards and a reflection 
on California secondary education in general. 





An accurate accounting of Alhambra curricula will be given on "World News Roundup” 
--the 4;30 p.m. (EST) Sunday program which features major news events of the week from 
correspondents scattered over the globe. Eric Sevareid is anchor man. The second Alham- 
bra story will feature interviews with four Alhambra graduates now freshmen at Cal Tech 
(left to right) Steven Slobin, Charles kay, Gary Stupian and Michael Kane and Principal 
Gilbert Strother. The first story featured an impromptu interview with four Alhambra boys 
who gave the impression that students take only elective subjects of the caliber of "coed 
cookery." 





Upset by the controversy it stirred up, CBS wanted to be sure of the facts in the 
follow-up broadcast. Representatives of NEA's Press and Radio Division worked with the 
network in New York and California in developing the followup program. NEA Press and 
Radio Director Roy K. Wilson and Public Relations Director Frank McIntyre of California 
Teachers Association (Southern Section), were on the West Coast handling details for the 
appearance of the Alhambra principal and former students. Wilson said CBS showed an 
"outstanding responsibility in honest journalism and reporting." 





On the program, Principal Strother stresses that out of an enrollment of 2,000, 
50 percent of the students are taking a college preparatory course and 75 percent intend 
to go on to some type of post high training. Subject enrollment shows 1,070 students 
taking simple or advanced mathematics and f,046 taking science. Strother adds that Cal 
Tech had 1,265 students applying for admission this year. Of the 184 enrclled after com- 
petitive exams, four were Alhambra graduates. Other enrollees came from 25 different states. 





A NEW GAITHER REPORT 


H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., will reveal in a forthcoming special television film how his 
work on the classified missiles report had an enormous impact on his views and evaluations 
of the needs of American education. The half-hour show "Satellites, Schools and Survival" 
--to be aired around March 1--is produced by NEA in cooperation with State Education Asso- 
ciations. 





The past president and now board chairman of the Ford Foundation declares that "the 
progress and security of the United States, indeed of the entire free world, depends very 
heavily today upon the strength of American education." The American corporation has a 
social responsibility to provide financial aid to education, Gaither contends. The TV doc- 
umentary film will be premiered in Washington Feb. 18 before a VIP audience of Congressmen, 
government officials and educators. 








America continues technological education binge. Brooklyn lawmaker Victor 
L. Anfuso draws support for a United States Science Academy similar to 

West Point. This one, however, would admit women... "an untapped potential 
of scientific manpower." State legislatures keep sharp eye on educational 
summit conferences called in some cases by the governor, in others by of- 
fices of education. Under vocal fire is the science and mathematics portion 
of the curricula in most States. 

















In Washington, Chairman James B. Conant told an NEA-sponsored conference on academically 
talented youth that high school course requirements must be stiffer for these students. Con- 
ferees recommended longer study of science, math, and foreign languages. They endorsed an 
advanced placement program, one giving high school seniors college level courses for college 
credit. California Teachers Association President Jack D. Rees drew much attention to the 
need for curricula balance when he declared: "It is not enough in a democracy to educate a 
person so that he can fashion a weapon of destruction. Mathematics without morality can be 
murder." 








Pennsylvania touches off the controversial subject of a 6-day week. Reaction, sponta- 
neous. Children are against it. Teachers question whether salary adjustments would keep up 
with an extended school year. Businessmen say it will be hard to convince children they 
should sit at their desks longer hours when parents are demanding fewer in the outside world. 
Controversy spreads to West Virginia, Wyoming, Florida. Tulsa Public School Researcher 
Frank R. Pauly advocates that required entrance ages in the Nation's schools be changed to 
let girls enter nine months before boys. A documented study tells why. 











The National Chamber of Commerce turns thumbs down on Administration proposals for 
Federal scholarships and grants-in-aid and comes out in turn with its own program for stimu- 
lating scientific education. Their plan of amending Federal tax laws to give tax deductions 
for education costs will be carried to businessmen across the country by the Chamber's Air- 
cade of speakers who will put down in more than a score of cities. 





HOT POTATO TOPICS ON REVIEW 


Since the critics never tire. Ten most popular criticisms of public education are out- 
lined and frankly discussed in the NEA's latest, documented Research Bulletin slated for 
mid-February publication. Included are progressive education, life adjustment education 
and control of public school policy. 








WHAT THE KIDS SAY 


With everyone having something to say about U. S. schools, Parade Magazine decided to 
ask students themselves. Their answers to "How We Must Improve Our Schools" will appear in 
the Feb. 16 issue. 








Almost all 5th-graders and junior high students thought :chool interesting. But by 
leth grade, a large--and intelligent--majority said school killed more interest than it 
stimulated. In their own words, the kids said, they're willing to work harder--if schools 
can find a way to make work more interesting. 
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